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couraging it. Does anybody suppose that the hand- 
ful of men who planned it would have proceeded with 
the revolution, against the whole power of Colombia, 
if they had not been assured of the support of the 
United States? Or that the new republic, whose en- 
tire population is less than half that of the city of 
Boston, could have maintained itself a reasonable 
time against Colombia's efforts to reduce it to sub- 
mission ? 

There is no evidence, so far as we know, that our 
government took any direct hand in inciting the revo- 
lution, but indirect inducement is often more effec- 
tive than direct, and its morality not a whit better. 
But the revolution once started, the whole power of 
the government's protection was thrown forthwith 
around it. Colombia was ordered to keep hands off ; 
her protest was unheeded ; the United States with its 
gigantic might stood with drawn sword over the 
revolutionary government and did not allow any at- 
tempt at suppression. Thus the rending of the 
Colombian nation in twain becomes to all intents and 
purposes our deed, and we shall have to bear the 
stain of it. 

No stretching of international law, as the govern- 
ment has endeavored to stretch it, can be made to 
cover our "indecent haste," which, with any other 
than a weak and helpless country, would have imme- 
diately brought on war ; no manipulation of the 
principles of justice and equity, no specious pleas of 
commercial necessity and of the rights of civilization 
can be made to justify this high-handed and altogether 
unnecessary conduct toward a weak friendly state. 
The canal — for the determination to have the canal, 
whether or no, is at the bottom of the whole thing — 
could have been secured without this rash, and in 
essence brutal, conduct, without the rending asunder 
of a nation. A little more patience with the Colom- 
bian government would have made the ratification of 
a new treaty possible. At least, the tiny baby repub- 
lic ought to have been given time to show whether 
it had any ground of existence, any vitality, before 
being made a full-fledged member of the family of 
nations. We shall some day feel thoroughly ashamed 
of this infantile and bumptious exploit, which from 
one point of view is as ridiculous as from another it 
is disreputable. 

What will be the after fruits of this bit of national 
rashness and domineering? The most immediate 
result will be the deepening of the growing dis- 
trust and fear of us among the republics south of 
us. A general feeling already prevails among them, 
and not altogether without ground, that our brandish- 
ing of the Monroe Doctrine is purely in our own 
behalf, and that we would not hesitate to do, on 
occasion, in our own interests, to their disadvantage,- 
what we will not permit European nations to do. 
Thus our influence for general American friendship 



and community of feeling and interest among the 
states of this hemisphere will be inevitably damaged. 
This unfortunate effect will be further promoted 
by the ultimate and not very remote annexation of 
the Panama republic to the territory of the United 
States. The new state will probably find it prac- 
tically impossible to keep up the machinery of an 
efficient national government. If the people — two 
hundred and fifty thousand in number — were taxed 
ten dollars per head, or fifty dollars per family, for 
government purposes, — an impossible rate for so 
poor a people, — that would give a revenue of only 
two and a half millions annually, a very small sum 
with which to provide for all the different depart 
ments of a respectable government. Cuba, a very 
rich country compared with Panama, is already 
spending over seventeen millions annually on her 
national government. The outcome in a few years 
at most will, therefore, probably be an annexation 
coup — entirely spontaneous, of course — on the part 
of a few men on the isthmus, and the United States 
will hasten to take them in, and then it will be be- 
lieved among all the nations of Central and South 
America, and by a good many other people elsewhere, 
that that was what we had deliberately and under- 
handedly plotted for from the start. 



Another Year's Progress Toward Per- 
manent and Universal Peace. 

The close of every year for the last decade, to go 
no further back, has marked distinct and often re- 
markable progress in the international peace move- 
ment. But it is no exaggeration to say that the 
year just closing has been even more encouraging in 
the character of the pacific events which have taken 
place during its course than any preceding one. 

As to the propaganda of the friends of peace in 
different countries, through their personal efforts and 
the work of their societies, their labors cannot be 
said to have been more faithful and earnest this year 
than in previous ones. They certainly have not 
been so difficult and trying as at some previous 
periods. But there has been an enthusiasm, a glow 
of hope, an assurance of success, a freshness and 
vigor of devotion and courage, such as have never 
characterized so large a proportion of the workers at 
any time before. They have gone about their tasks 
with the feeling of harvesters beginning to reap a 
rich crop of grain rather than of plowmen breaking 
up the soil in the chilly springtime. Their various 
meetings, conferences and congresses, local, national 
and international, have been in general more largely 
attended and more enthusiastic than usual. Public 
sentiment in favor of peace has rapidly widened and 
deepened. Adhesions to the cause have been more 
numerous. Approval of government officials and 
other public men has been more open and unre- 
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served. In fact, the movement has ceased to exist 
by tolerance, and is now firmly established in public 
confidence and support. 

To justify these statements we need only refer 
again to the recent meetings held — the twelfth In- 
ternational Peace Congress, the twenty-first confer- 
ence of the International Law Association, the tenth 
conference of the Interparliamentary Peace Union, 
the Mohonk Arbitration Conference (the largest ever 
held) earlier in the year, the French National Peace 
Congress, and other similar meetings, annual assem- 
blies, banquets, etc. — in England, Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland and other countries. The details of 
these meetings, some of them most remarkable, are 
too fresh in the memory of our readers to need 
repeating. 

On the side of governmental support and the 
practical application of the principles and methods 
so long advocated by the friends of peace, the year 
has seen a striking development. The demonstra- 
tion made by French and English statesmen at the 
time of the visit of the delegation of French Depu- 
ties to the British House of Commons was unpar- 
alleled, and proved how deeply the new ideas have 
penetrated government and legislative circles. The 
same fact has been brought out by the unequivocal 
support given to the principle of arbitration by the 
heads of European States during their recent ex- 
change of visits. Further must be cited the strong 
support of the Hague Court and of arbitration in 
general by our own government at the time of the 
Venezuelan trouble, resulting, with the aid of public 
sentiment throughout the entire civilized world, in 
the forcing of violence to abandon the field and to 
leave the adjustment of the claims against Venezuela 
to the determination of law and equity. The eleven 
powers interested proceeded to create arbitral com- 
missions to determine the amount of claims to be 
paid, and the question of preferential treatment of 
the blockading powers was carried' by them to the 
International Tribunal. This event itself, — eleven 
of the principal powers of the world before a great 
world court of their own creating, — pronounced by 
Count Mouravieff the most sublime manifestation of 
the mission of arbitration, — is enough to distinguish 
the year beyond all previous ones in history. 

Meanwhile a number of other arbitrations of greater 
or less importance have been in progress, and several 
mixed commissions have been dealing with the de- 
limitation of frontiers and other international differ- 
ences. These cases have numbered more than a 
dozen for the year, the most important of them being 
the Alaska boundary dispute, which has finally been 
settled and removed from the field of controversy. 

The year closes with a treaty of obligatory arbitra- 
tion between France and Great Britain signed and 
proclaimed to the world, the first treaty of the kind 
ever entered into by two powers of the first rank. 



This treaty, which recognizes the Hague Court and 
gives it its rightful place in the relations of the na- 
tions, is being followed up by negotiations for similar 
treaties between France and Italy, France and Hol- 
land, France and Denmark, France and Norway and 
Sweden, and Great Britain and Italy. Some of these 
treaties may possibly be completed and announced 
before the end of this December. 

We do not blind our eyes to the sorrowful facts of 
the opposite kind of which the year has unfortunately 
had all too many. The old things have not yet passed 
away — certainly not. But the events, cited above, 
of the new order which is ultimately to drive com- 
pletely out the old spirit and institutions of animosity 
and war, have been too numerous and conspicuous 
during the year to leave any doubt in reasonable minds 
where the victory, complete and final, is soon to lie. 
If the angels of heaven do not sing with fuller voice 
than usual their song of peace on earth and goodwill 
among men as the Christmas time approaches this 
year, we men here on earth at any rate may " rejoice 
with exceeding great joy" that the hour draweth 
nigh at last of complete deliverance from the " curse 
of curses," which has bled humanity white, exhausted 
its resources and immensely clogged its material and 
moral progress from the very dawn of human history. 



Editorial Notes. 

The mutual visits of the European em- 
vuttaUons perors, kings and presidents are now over 

for the season, it seems. They will doubt- 
less begin again next spring, as the ancient military cam- 
paigns were wont to do after the troops had lain on their 
arms for the winter. At least we hope so, for immense 
goojl is sure to come of them. So long as emperors and 
kings continue to exist, no better service can be rendered 
by them. These imperial visits are one of the encourag- 
ing signs of these latter days. They are made, it seems, 
in a genuinely friendly spirit, and are contributing their 
quota to the better understanding and the more amicable 
feeling steadily growing among the nations. 

The exchange of visits by King Edward and President 
Loubet did much to hasten the completion of the Anglo- 
French arbitration treaty. It is reported from Paris that 
the visits of President Loubet to Rome and of King 
Victor Emmanuel to the French metropolis have made 
the negotiation of an arbitration treaty between Italy and 
France certain. In fact, the treaty is already being 
drafted and its announcement may be expected any day. 
And now comes a, dispatch from Rome, from the corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Mail, under date of 
November 23, that at the recent conference of King 
Victor Emmanuel and King Edward at Windsor a per- 
manent Anglo-Italian arbitration treaty was approved by 



